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CONSUIENCE.—A Tale. 
MR. EMERSLEY, a country- 


gentleman of not very large fortune, 
but such as was amply sufficient for 
his mode of living—as he rarely visited 
the capital, and had an aversion to the 
expensive pleasures of dissipated life— 
had married, from the purest affection, 
and an esteem which grew with his 
knowledge of its object, a young lady 
of foreign birth, who being mysteri- 
ously deserted by her parents, while 
yet an infant, had been taken under the 
protection of Mr. Emersley’s aunt, 
who had brought her up as one of her 
children. As by this union he made 
no addition to his property, nor formed 
any advantageous connexion, he was by 
some blamed, and by others ridiculed. 
He however found himself amply com- 
pensated, both for the censure and the 
sneers which he encountered, by the 
amiable qualities and virtues of his 
wife; who, like himself, despised am- 
bition, and sought only the genuine en- 
joyments of domestic happiness. ° 

One day, as Mrs. Emersley was 
walking in a neighbouring park, with 
her child of a few months’ old, she was 
surprised, and somewhat alarmed, at 
suddenly meeting a man in dirty and 
tattered clothes, with an old gown cast 
round him, a long beard, and naked 
feet; who seemed to have a wild kind 
of stare, and to suffer the pains of a dis- 
turbed mind. She started, and was 
about to hasten her pace from him, 














when he called to her eagerly not to 
fear. ‘ I,’ said he, * am only to be fear- 
ed by myself. Too much harm have 
I already done, and too much have I 
sufiered for it, to hurt again any living 
creature. I have been false to the in- 
junctions of my friend; I have sacri- 
ficed his innocent daughter; and the 
angry spirit of the injured Clabrisson 
vindictively pursues me! 

The name of Clabrisson forcibly ar- 
rested thé attention of Mrs. Emersley. 
‘ What of Clabrissqn?’ said she, with 
eagerness. ‘OQ madam,’ replied the 
stranger, * the tale is shocking! it awa- 
kens all the horrors of my conscience! 
Yet am I forcibly impelled to relate it 
wherever I come. It seems as if by 
confession of my guilt I could alone 
make reparation for my crime. ‘* Cla- 
brisson was my friend.—About twenty 
years ago we came together from the 
continent to this country. He brought 
with him a very considerable Sum of 
money, which he employed profitably 
in commercial speculations. He had a 
wife and an infant daughter. His wife 
died in about a twelvemonth after our 
arrival here; and, within a few months 
afterwards, a violent disorder seized 
himself, which made so rapid a pro- 
gress that in three days no hope of life 
remained. In this extremity he took 
my hand, as I wept with sincere grief 
by his bed-side. ‘ Valroy,’ said he, 
‘ I confide in your friendship. One- 
fourth of my effects I bequeath to you; 
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the rest-administer for my poor infant 
daughter. There is no person but your- 
self to whose care I can commit her; 
and with you I leave her, with the most 
perfect confidence in your integrity.’ 

* He then informed me where all his 
property was, signed a paper which gave 
me full power over it, and soon after 
expired. For a time I thought only of 
faithfully executing the will of my de- 
ceased friend. I placed his daughter 
under such tuition as was proper for 
her tender years, and kept an accur«te 
account of the property I had received, 
that I might discharge the trust reposed 
in me with fidelity and integrity. But 
soon the temptations of the demon of 
gold overpowered my feeble virtue; I 
knew I could appropriate to myself, 
without danger of discovery, the whole 
of the property with which I was en- 
trusted, and I basely resolved to do so. 
I removed my innocent ward to a} 
boarding-school in the country, and 
paid for her a twelvemonth in advance, 
alleging that, as I was going abroad for 
some months, I was unwilling payment 
should run in arrear should I be detain- 
ed somewhat longer than I might ex- 
pect. This small sum was all that the 
daughter of my friend received of the 


wealth that was her due.’ 
( To be concludedin our next.) 


— 


BEASON AND FASHION. 


I have always been of opinion that 
those persons who make it a rule to re- 
vile at all fashions without distinction, 
are equally ridiculous with those who 
blindly adopt every «innovation which 
bears the sanction of the fickle goddess. 
Neither of them ever examine into the 
real merits of the fashion, nor whether 
it is adopted or condemned by good 
taste; it is sufficient that it is the 











fashion, for the one to praise and the 
other to censure it. It appears so grace- 
ful, so charming to the one, that it se- 
duces even those to whom it is utterly 
unsuitable ; while the others are so pre- 
judiced, that they would scruple to adopt 
it, though it were useful, commodious, 


and agreeable. Neither party are di- 
rected in their actions by reason. In 
fact, fashion and reason are two powers 
who appear to have been almost always 
at variance. Might we not however, 
effect a reconciliation between them, 
and induce them to sign a treaty some- 
thing like the following ?—might we not, 
if I may so express myself, contrive to 
render Reason fashionable, and Fashion 
reasonable ? 

I. From the date of this treaty all 
hostilities shall cease, and all grievances 
be forgotten on both sides, between 
Fashion and Reason. 

II. Reason shall cease to inveigh 
against Fashion, and Fashion to repre- 
sent Reason as ridiculous. 

III. Reason shall restrain and guide 
the caprices of Fashion; and Fashion 
correct the harangues of Reason. 

IV. Reason shall defend Fashion 
against the incessantly repeated attacks 
of the gloomy censorious. 

V. Fashion shall make no alteration 
without consulting Reason. 

VI. The troops of Reason shall wear 
the uniform of those of Fashion, and 
the troops of Fashion be disciplined 
like those of Reason. 

VII. Reason shall supply Fashion 
with the subsidies necessary for the 
maintenance of her power ; and Fashion 
shall furnish graces to Reason in qua- 
lity of auxiliary troops. 

VIII. In fine, Reason shall no longer 
be distrustful and censorious; and Fa- 
shion shall break off all alliance with 
Bad Taste and Folly. 

: L. M. 


——— 

Though a delicate regard for cha- 
racter is virtuous and rational, yet it is 
really true that we all estimate our own 
value among others much higher than 
it is estimated by them. What con- 
cerns us seldom sinks so deeply in their 
minds as, from a vain idea of our own 
importance, we are apt to imagine. 
We are occasionally talked of, it may 
be, in the course of common conversa- 
tion, and serve for topics, together with 
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the weather, the wind, and the news; ' 
but he who thinks that he is the con- | 
stant object of his neighbours’ accurate 
and close inspection, is ignorant of hu- 
man nature. Man's chief object of at- 
tention is himself; and though to fill an 
idle hour he may talk of others, it is 
carelessly and indifferently; and whe- 
ther he speaks in praise or dispraise, he 
often means neither to serve nor injure. 
From supposing ourselves of more con- 
sequence with others than we are, we 
suspect, that they are conversing about 
us, when they really think not of us ; 
and, when they are known by us, to have 
spoken unkindly or contemptuously, we 
immediately consider them as declared 
enemies. Our suspicions are awaken- 
ed, we are led to entertain bad opinions 
of mankind, and our good-humour is 
soured forever. ‘ But good-humour,” 
says an elegant writer, * is the salt which 
gives a seasoning to the feast of life ; 
and which, if it be wanting, renders the 
feast incomplete. Many causes con- 
tribute to impair this amiable quality ; 
but nothing, perhaps, more than bad 
opinions of mankind.” To avoid bad 
opinions of mankind, much of their un- 


kindness with regard to us, must be at- | 


tributed to thoughtlessness, not merely 
to malignity; we must not always be 
on the watch to hear what is said against 
us in an unguarded hour; we must be 
humble, and consider whether we do 
not frequently treat others just as we 
complain of being treated by them; and, 
while we complain of mankind, whe- 
ther ourselves, and the dispositions 
which we entertain, do not furnish 
some of the justest causes of the com- 
plaint. Upon the whole, let it be our 
first object to do our duty, and not be 
very anxious about any censure but that 
of conscience. 
—<— 

“ Never,” says a celebrated moral 
writer, * yield to that temptation which 
to most young people is very strong, of 
exposing other people’s weaknesses and 
infirmities, for the sake of diverting the 
company, or of shewing your own su- 
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periority. A goog heart desires rather 
to conceal, than expose the weakness or 
misfortunes of others. If you have wit, 
use it to please, not to wound.” 

a 


APOLOGUE. 


Aurora was complaining to the gods, that al- 
though she was much praised by men, she was 
little beloved or visited by them, and least by those 
who loudest sang her praise, “ Do not grieve 
about thy lot,” said the Goddess of Wisdom, * is it 
not the same as mine? and then,” continued she, 
** ook at those who slight thee, and at the rivals 
whom they prefer. Behold them, as thou passeth, 
floundering in the embrace of laziness, and de- 
eaying both in body and mind ; and hast thou not 
friends, not adorers enough ? The whole creation 
worship thee; all the flowers awake and clothe 
themselves by thy roseate beam, in new and bridal 
beauty. The choir of birds welcome thee, and 
seem intent wholly on varied arts to charm thy 
presence. The laborious husbandman, and the 
industrious sage, never disappoint thee; they 
quaff, from the cup which thou oflerest, health 
and strength, repose and life: doubly pleased 
that they enjoy thee undisturbed and uninter- 
rupted by the prating crowd of sleepy fools. 
Dost thou consider it as no blessing that the un- 
worthy are never seen among thy admirers? To 
be worshipped without profanation is the highest 
prize of love among gods and men.” Aurora 
blushed at her thoughtless murmurs. Let every 
beauty aspire to her fortune who equals her in 
purity and innocence. 
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MIMICKRY, 

Mimickry, since it will always be despised as 
the lowest, must necessarily be condemned as the 
silliest and most contemptible species of buf- 
foonery. However vigorous or versatile his powers 
of mind, as soon as a man so far forgets the re- 
spect due to his own character, as to submit to 
ape the oddities of anothet, he consents to become 
the object of distrust and aversion ; and happy 
beyond precedent may he think himself, ifhe does 
not in time sink below contempt, and present one 
more melancholy instance ot genius neglected 
and despised, merely because misapplied or per- 
verted. 


rr 


Mr. D. and Mr. L. were the adverse candidates 
at an election in a neighbouring state. By some 
artifice Mr. D. gained the election. Returning, 
elated with his success, he met a gentleman, an 
acquaintance of his :—‘“ Well,” says D. “ [have 
got the election. L. was no match for me.—TI’li 
tell you how I flung him: If there were any Ger- 
man voters I could talk German with them, and 
there I had the advantage of him. If there were 
any Frenchmen, I could talk French with them, 
and there I had the advantage of him. But L. was 
a clever, honest, sensible little fellow.” ‘* Yes, 
sir,” replied the gentleman, “ and there he had thx 








advantage of you.” 
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POETRY. 


HOPE. 


** Hope springs eternalin the human breast.” — 
Pope. 
*MIDST the wild’rings of love, and the torments 
of strife, 
That darken and sadden our path to the tomb, 
Ah! what could induce us to struggle through 
life 
If Ho smiling Hope, did not brighten the 
oom ! 
The chaplet that sorrow had steep’d in her tears, 
Its roses all drooping, all wither’d and pale, 
Reviv’d by her breath, fa. ore dazzling appears 
Than when it was scattering its balms on the gale. 
Ah! come, then, enchantress! and shed o’er my 
soul 
A beam of thy radiance to lighten its woe ; 
And while thy gay visions illusively roll, 
Yl worship the spell, though its falsehood I know. 
For long in my bosom, corrosive and stern, 
Hath wild Disappointment exerted his sway ; 
Yet still to the finger of Hope will I turn, 
That points in the distance an unclouded day. 
And will it return, that clear dawning morn, 
O’er which no more tempests of anguish shall 
rave? 
Hope whispers it will, for, extracting the thorn, 
Thy bosom shall tranquilly rest in the grave. 
And clear shall eternity’s morning arise, 
And bright and unfading thy happiness glow, — 
Tho’ lost upon earth, ‘twill be found in the skies, 
Untarnish’d by falsehood, unsullied by woe! 
a 
JEMMY FROM TOWN. 
A Parody upon Scott’s Allan-A dale. 


Jemmy from Town has no genius for learning ; 
Jemmy from Town has no cares for fair earning ; 
But in riot and play, black-eye, or crack’d crown, 
The first and the foremost 1s Jemmy from Town. 
Jemmy from Town lov’d the night that was dark, 
Jemmy from Town would the watchman’s pipe 
mark ; 
And when torrents of rain seem’d the city to 
drown, 
Were our houses broke open by Jemmy from 
Town. 
Jemmy from Town is caught in the fact; 
Jemmy from Town knows not now how to act; 
He’s taken, he’s tried at the suit of the crown, 
The jury cry guilty, poor Jemmy from Town. 
Jemmy irom ‘Town is sentenced to death ; 
Jemmy from Town now draws his last breath ; 
‘Lhe signal is giv’n, the platform falls down, 
Alas! such is the end of young Jemmy from Town. 
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—_—_— 
SONG. 

Sweet maid, I hear thy frequent sigh, 

And mourn to see thy languid eye ; 





For well I know these symptoms prove, 
"Thy heart a prey to secret love. 

But tho’ so hard a fate be thine, 
"Shink not ¢/y grief can equal mine ; 
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Hope may thy vanquish'd bloom restore ;- 
I sigh for him who lives no more / 
The youth for whom thy bosom sighs, 
Shall oft delight thy conscious eyes ; 
And oft his voice in accents sweet, 
Shall friendship’s soothing tone repeat. 
But he for whom my chieek is eae, 
For whom my health and spirits fail, 
Nought to my eyes can e’er restore, 
And I shall hear his voice no more ! 
Thou in existence still can’st find, 
A charm to captivate thy mind ; 
To make the morning ray delight, 
And gild the gloomy brow of “ae 
But nature’s c $ to me are : 
I nought behold but Henry dead / 
What can my love of life restore ; 
I sigh for him who lives no more ! 
—_——— 
THE WISH. 
Mark, Ella, how yon little star, 
Flutt’ring its beam of blue, 
Weeps o’er the world, the silent night 
Baptising with its dew. 
Perhaps the place where spirits haste, 
= ~ aah shall free them here, 
‘hen, borne on wings of light the t 
To greet their kindred dive. ae 
Oh! Ella. I have oftenghought 
That those who love below 
Must, in futurity’s bright age, 
Far happier friendships know. 
What, then, shall Ella be to me, 
Whom now I hold so dear ? 
And what the transport from her smile, 
The rapture from her tear ? 
Oh! may we then together die, 
And both together rise! 
May still our hearts as one be found 
For ever in the skies ! 
Here let us kneel, and by this kiss, 
Reccive the mercy given, 
He who approves an earthly wish 
Will grant the boon in heav’n! 
ee 


LINES TO A TEAR. 


Back to thy source, thou heart-deserting tear ! 
Show not thy chrystal form to prying eyes; 
Hide thee from her I love, if she come near: 
She bade thee flow who does thy source des- 
pise ! 


Yet stay, thou trembling gem—should she ap. 
proach, 
Then launch thy lustre’s lightning to_ her 
heart ; 
Pierce her relentless soul with thy reproach ; 
And let her feel what ’tis with scorn to smart. 








The Publication Office of this Work is 
at No. 193, Lombard Street, where sub- 
scriptions and communications will be received. 
Any note, however, addressed to the Editor, and 
left at No. 23, Carter’s Alley, or Na 88, Chesnat 
Street, will meet with immediate attention. 
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